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ABSTRACT - • / . 

This article analyzes the rhetorfcal "B^^ag^ of ' 
Garoer Ted Arastrong, leader of theiotld Church of God, and atteipts 
to eifplaia bis chu£ch*s financial success and audience appeal in 
teras of this broadcast lessage. Each lesBage is specifically 
organized to deceive the audience thro'ugJb the folloving .strategy: (1) 

-gain attenticfn by using shock stateaents of by arousing guilt; (2) 
create an image 0;f suspense or intrigue; (3) hold audience interest, 
by appearing knoirledge'able; (4) convince the listener* that the 
answers for all guestions can be found in the Bible; (5) love the 
listener to action*^by offering specific, literature that has theee 
Biblical answers. The article states t.hat Armstrong's ^overt and 
purposeful declaration of ;an pbj)9ctive and rational approach, while 
actually engaging in a sub'jective and emotional address, is 
unethical, but respcmsible for kis overwhelming success. Quotations 

'from Armstrong's broadcasts and annotated footnotes are included. 
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The Wo^rldwide Church of God (WCX)0) and its associat^ Ambassador 
College had an income of $53 million in 1973— ^everal^ times that received 
by the evangelistic association of BUI7 Grahain. The V03G's daily radio 

f....-,.^ — . — ■• 

aiid television programs, called' "The^rforldVTonmorrow," are said to be the 
most widely broadcast religious programs in the jis^ion.^ They are "Carried 
on stations. In addition, the.WCOG has a 2.6 million-circulation 
raonthOy^lain Truth irtagazine, and numerous other publications furnished 
by its large printing- facility in Pasadefta, -Calilo'mia. Gat-ner Ted .Armstrong 
and hi^ather, Herbert W. Armstrong, are '^the watchful guardians" of this 

religious empire. 

This article will treat the public message that is delivered to 
millions of people-daily through Garner Ted AaAistrong»s radio and television 
broadcasts, and the guile in those broadc'^s th^t begets ft^h attention and 
support, ^uile involves actions by n^le that appear to be something tJiey 
are not—ftessages delivered by personalities, for example, that appear ISo 
be infoxuative or persuasive i^ut which are designed explicitly and f orth- 
rightly for purposes othe^£han the' obvious ones. ,It is the ootitpntion of 
the author that the at^tention and support the Armstrongs have received is 
based upon th^ractice qf deceiving listeners • through well-designed- 
strategems. The attention and support received can be verified through the^ 
numbers 'of people involved. 

Although the sect has only 8$, 000 churchgoers and arisfi^dditional ^ . 
125,000 or more co-workers-^ in the United States Sind abi:oad^^ it is , 

estimated that 1^,000,000 people are reached by radio, television and / 

7 / 

large-space advertising in mass-circulation magazines and newspapers. ' , / 
The Los Angeles Times, in a news story, cited some, figures contained in d ^ 



"statement iQr Garnef Ted Arltetrong which appeared in a WCQO year-ereJ report. 
It stated' that in 1973/ "3.6' million pieces 6t maii were processed at 

Pasadena alone~a 57^ increase over 1972." 'it was al?o stated that "more ^ • 

^ ... 

th^ 750,CXX) persons wrote in for literature for the first time in 1973, 
and that 7 million pieces .of literature were sent - out *to persons requesting 

The crux of the operation involves creating -a desire in -^e listener 
for more information. Without a specific physical' aQt on the part of the 
'lifttOTer— an oral or written request— no information is forwarded. Thus, 
to understand the 'operation one must look at the. radio antf television 

• ' ■ - 7- 

presentations— the ideas, the organization, the types, of proof, the styl^, 

and the method of Selivpi^.^ ^ch asp^eTof 'the"p!*esentation contributes 

to the total effect; although some guile -can be fou^\in each part.^f the 

• presentation, it is the gest ait that provide^ the ijhpres^on and evokae a 

response in the listener. >^ 

' The ideas ..that ' are espoused during the bri^adcasts are only extensions 

^ and applipations of the basic "doctrines of ^he WI^G, seldom the basic 

doctrines themselves. The doctrines, of Armstrocg's theology, briefly, are 

^ that (1) there is only one^rue .Chi^^— the Vforldwide Church of Godj 

I (2) there is only, one true interpreter of Scripture—Herbert W. Armstrong; 

(3) there is only ione acceptable day^f worship— the seventh day; (ii) Ihere . 

. is only one valid means of induction into^ God's Kingdom—iirmer^sion baptism • 

administered by a minister of the Worldwidte Church of God; ^5) the Trinity 
' . . , , • * 

doctrine is heretical; (6) the. "new birth" relates to the new life'-as 

Spirit beings into which God' s children afe' bom '(begotten^" through 

' re*siirrection; (7) the inmortality of the" soUj 1^ a falsg^ doctrine becajise. . 
f . , • ^' T ' 

man apes not have a soul— he is a soul| (8) there will be three resur.f-^c- - 



tions: (a) the resurrection df the/falth^ul vho will rjsign^with Christ in 

his Jeinisalem-based raillerpial kingdom; (b) the re\ur]*9Cti<j^i of*Hhe vast 

• * * * 

Jbllnded..J[ijaiQJltor^:J«te^^ God"' s way of 

life' : and (c) the final resurrection, when the wicked will be rais^dj- ~ 

Judged, and consigned to destrucl5iojl in' the lake o'f fire. There is no 

hell; (9) s^vation is the process contingent upo^ lifelong, compliancer * 

with God's ritual and 'more requirements; ahd,(lO) scriptjure passages must • 

10 

be taken literally. . . * « - ♦ . 

These doctrines are not revealed in the public speeches, but only 

through a close and extensive examinJtion of the VCOG literature or ^ 

through acceptance into the church as a. member';^ and then through, a 

"combination of the sermons, the literature, ministerial guidance arid 

Bible study. Meetings are, designed to provide information "above and 

beyond ^anything we* re free; \6 say on television-, over the radio, or in 

our magazines," ArmsJ;rong contends. It is Impossible for a person / • , 

listenLng to Gamer Ted Armstrong on "The V/orld Tomorrow'* 'program to 

understand these (Joctrines, for tlie message that is conveyed via the media 

' J ^ 

is designed, through *ingerdousness/ and e3q)ert ability -to induce only a 
3tate of curiosity in the listener. It. raises questions in*t|^e li|tener*s 
. mind and .whets his appetite. In listening to the broadcastii .one gets only , 
a faii^t shadow of the doctrinal issues. The message, then,, illu'strsctes 

... • . • • • . - ' ^; 

the '^eduQtiofi metaphor" in vrtiich Armstrong, th% iseducer, "foista apfifear-* 
ances'on the ifriwary." Ae Plato had Phaedrus say .M>out the shams^of "tji^- ' * 
would-be orator, '•It is from what sefe'ms to be true that persuasion cornea, . 
not from the^ real- truth; It is the coacealmer^bf tmtylfor the purpose 
of misleading-. It ^ ^ • 



In his bf^adcastsj Armslirong^s ofientatlon sterns, to^ be, in his o^' 

woixis,*' to' "shock* th^ socks off the most time-honored tradiliions you ptaybe 

>iav€?.. always clutched and held dear to your breast in this roodem world of 

prophessing ♦Christianity."'''^ One can e:j9ect to hear mateiial ^on tftie ten 

•commandjneijts, the coming Kingdom of God, pagan holidays,. 3ibltcal creation, 
J» * ' ' . 

-the day of oruciftxion or evolution but not as one would expect to hear it.\* 

On a recelht program,' Garqer ted Armstrong talked about Jesus Christ in these 
^- } ^ . I . 

words: 

/ 

^ . i i ' 

There Is vast jbonfU;Sion, ..^ ab9Ut 1*ie entire lifespan of 

Jesus, about th«,date of his birth, about hoV he called his disciples, 
** ' ♦ 

about why he came,* about what he did, about >Aiether his miracles are 

• \ . ^ ^ . 

true, about thq/kind of personality he was — ^hat race he wasof , what 

. he looked like, the length of hisH^air — everything in short, about 

the life, the 'ministry, the, death, the burial, and the resurrection 

of Jesus Christ. (March 20, lyfl) , - ♦ 

^ • • * . , . > ; 

Shocking the publicT^s a means of gaining and holding attention.. People 
want ^ have their senses assaulted and the" Armstror^s, rather than, using 



y 



their^ position for responsible and informative Journalism or rej-igion, cat^r 
to this dejire. \ ' . "* " . | . 

' In Kis broadcasts, Armstrong slipports "the old-fashioned ChHsti^ ^nd 
American virtues of honor, ^rev^tfpc^ patriotism, thrift, integrity, cha9tity/ 
and temperance. ""^"^ Lilce m^^ past, i^eligious refprmers Gamer Ted 

strikes out 'against "the fat/ the 'dirty> ^he corrupt, -Uie -sinful, and the 
unbe?lievii5ig.. He wages war against "all that is not pure, noble, true, .just, 
and Araericafn." His "anti-socialist^^ anti-Communist," ariti -intellectual, 
anti-hiK>y, anti-Catholic, drjti-German, even anti-bigot"*^' ideas seem to 
strike a responsive chord in some ^listenersn; 7 



' The idea that the WCQG knows .the truth and that it is, thus, superior 
to othe) ci^irches, is attractive to listeners. "Prove" for. yourself that 
*rtuit,we wis true i -its, easy,- afterall,'; Garner Ted seans to be aajang^ — „ ~- 

"and then joir^ us in a united, warm, friendly front, against the' 'cold, 

V ' 18 ' ' - 

Sinister, heathen,- unscrutable,* even ineffable enemieS;.»"-^° It is the tedni- 

' ' ' ' ' t 

approaQh^whera the -position of the team on first principles has been • - 

\ \ ■ 

estaJ^ished ahe^, ajl members are obliged to follow without question, doubt, 
.or~ denial. The -teani has the characte* of a secret society; the audience 
may appreciate that all members of the team are held together by a bond^ 
but no m^er of the audience shares this bond unless he is a ijiember. 
Intrigue is created; listeners" want to know the secretes and are, thus, per- ' 

suaded to seek for the answers. They'^ respond because they do not have the 

f 

infomation, rather than responding in an inf onuedi^* rational manner to* the 
infermation they re9eive. Their only source for answer^ to the questions 
raised, however, is the Armstrong oi*gani2ation itself. 

The substance of • the ideas developed in each program produces a 
feeling .of being wafted toward "the good lif e^'' a feeling that results," in 
part, from the arrangement of* the ideas. Listeners can stee. that there is 
Vlight at the end ,of life's gloomy tu/inel, a light for ^rtiich desire is created 
by Armstrong end a light which is then supplied -by Armstrong. Each broad- 
• cast is specifically organized; po^e appear to-be more spontaneous than 

_^th£r^.an_dJ.il^li_.cj.ses;.jyie_sch^^^^ 

\ principles 'Of an effective adverti|«ment learned by Herbert Armstrong in 
15^12 have been parsed along to his son. The material of the broadcast is 

designed to (l) gain attention, (2) create suspense, (3) hold interest, 

* ' ■ • • 19 

(1^) arouse ?Jesire, (5) convince, the auditois,' and (6) move him to action. 



The mold thsse clwacteristics" are -fitted into is Bfi ad^pt^d Monroe 
'motivated sequeria^* He begins by gaining attention, then establishes a 

often developed concurrently/ in climactic fashid^ he ther^pnoves the • 
listener toward performing some specific acti(^n~afi action designed to move 

) ' ■ ■ ■ • ■ V ■ ^ 

the listener closer to "the good life." 



Armstrong begins each program' dynamically, reaching out and grasping 
^ i • 

the attentit^n 'of the listener: ^ " . , 

• - ■ « 

• • • aa you look around the world today at the unbelievable 
morass of confusion — nations an^ governments toppling, the energy 
crisis, economic crises, crises in th^ weather, national caiLamities^^ 
and disasters, the problems, of the world's big^st Christian nation — 
^' the United States of A^rica--it is also a nation in a confusion and 
-a crisis of leadership; the credibility gap, doub-^f^ dismay, perplexity 
and beWildermeut on the part of the private sector in disputes over 
leadership and government; you have to a-sk if all of this the. world 
over represents' God' s best efforts to get the world saved — then, God 
must be in trouble. (Marcfh 22, 1971;) ^ ^.--.^J' 
He maybegii^ the program with a provoking question, with a shocking statement, 
or with a meaningful example. In" all cases, it is" an opening that appears' 
' well-planrv^d to fctcus the listener's mind on the broadcast. 

Following a strong attention-getter, Armstrong creates a clear and. 
evident nee4. This need, very often, relates to whatsis happening in* the # 
world today. It involves the need for the future salvation of the human 
race, relates to world peace, and often includes, v too, solving the huge 
problems of all of human kind. Armstrong is also concerned abou% a ne^ 
that is generated wheh the. almighty dollar takes 'the place of Almighty God.- 



■ '■ -■/■.•• •■ 

/ The nea'd-to sS^iTe the world' for a healing of the 'sp?.rit, to find out .what 

' ' • • ^ 

we ^re and who we- are and why w^'aye here^and where we are going, all fprm 

.^,..-y^..^.,..X..-....-^.*.-.™--"--'-V"-- — « ™- * . — — 

, , Pftt ' the neecJ Step} a need step based on the lis1;.ener*s unfortunate 
• ^ ' * * 

ciraumstance?. ' 

The satisfaction of the need relates, to the Bible and to God. The 

. • ^ * ► 

two, of. bourse^ a^' closely relatejd fibr only in the Bible is God's de9ign 

, • ■/■.•' ^ • .* * * 'i : ■ ' • " ' 

revealed. ■ As Armstrong states, "tj^^ge is a design eventually that He has 



in mind, s6 enormously "greater than anything that ?>e are or can imagine we 

* ■ • " ^ ^ - ■ , •' 

can be that it really -boggles- your mind^ (March 22*, '197li) The Bible, 

Gamen Ted feels, dfeals with the suffering of ^^jsil-Ql^humarl kind; it talks 

about wars aniJ '^n end . to war, about tlie rehabilitation of. the whole surface 

V of the earth, agrarian reform, linguistic reform, and governmental reform. 

Thus, the Bible, it would ^%jpear, is the means of satisfying the need. But^ 



r 



ERid 



it is not the Bible or Jasus Christ alone that is the answer. ^We have 
identified the erfemy and he is he would sajr". /TJe must change our 

*ways: 'Repent and be baptized, apd you shall receive the holy spirit.*", 
The visualization step, then, becomes an intimate part of the satisfaction 

y 

step for t^e immediate results of repenting, baptism, artd receiving the ho3^ 
spirit is for us to lead the world. . # we could be number one," 
^Ai^trong says, '"we could show the world how to live, we could get rid of 
divorce, get >i^^pf crime, get rid of comption, chicanery in government,' 
confusion of every sort, every ^vil .work~and the key is right in the 

Bible"--but we must seek Jpsus Christ," he would add/ "for only through Him 

. ' 0 

can we repent. To satisfy all of the needs, of this world," according to 
i ^ 

Gamer Ted, simply "look into the ^ Bible and see what it says and get about 
the buginegs of believing it and obeying what it says." (March 22, I97I4) 

4 



•V. 



Armstrong's truncated motivated sequence simply enmeshes the s^ig- 

fafction step witJ) s^e visualiza'y.on; generally, he moves- from the satis- 

/ ^ ^ f „ , ( • . " ' ' 

frctioT^^ part—the aotion" step: 

- , * • X- • 

I've got a couple o£jJ)ooklets here I vant to tell you about, 
before^ I've got to quit, so this bookl^et What Is ^ the True Gospel .-^ 
shows you where to look in your own^ Bible, ta answer eveiy single one 
(if * these questions I have a'sked, . • • (March 22, 197U) - ♦ 
The action *step skillfully channels the listener'' s' attenjiion to an- 
effective outleV for satisfying his desirg for more information. Armstrong 
structures eaclwbroadcast to climax with the offering of specific literature 
On each program, a number of pamphlets are advertised and .copies of the 

literature — some only several pages in lengtih and others oVer three-hundred 

PI ' ^ 

pages -r-are available, and are advertised, "free of charge.'' Xbe need 

for this "literature is well supported since, according tcTthe message, it 

contains "tfle ^iswers." Beguiled by the lack of itrfOTrnation in the program, 

listeners respond to' fill the void created through skillful strate'gm^. ^ 

The action step,- however, is of teiv weak — as presented by Armstrong. 

There are two reSpbns for this. First, ^Armstrong often develops, a topic 

oVer 'a series of broadcastrs; thus, at the end of any one of them, he might 

just HS^ve time to quickly advertise a relevant booklet and state the main 

thesis of the next program. Secondly, the specific action statement that 

would mcu^t appropriately draw together the^ ele m en ts and provide the outlet 

-, : ' . M ■ . -.• . ■ ; 

for gaining further information has, for the most part, been presented 
throu^out the prt^ram via powerful, lively, interesting commercials of 
proSessional quality. Mood musiclls •introduced, then ^ ajinoiincer with, a * 
strong masculine voice sets the stage, sometimes asks a relevant question, 
and then tells you how you can find more informatikon or the answer to the 



question posed \^jithout price or obligation, .through reading d particular/' 

booklet,^ Following this minute commercial, the mtl§ic stops and the voice 

clearly and precisely says,' "For your fi*ee copy,- call Ambassador College 

* ' ' ' » • ^ • 

toll, free: 800-1^2 3-iiiiiiU~thW s 800-1^3-^411;.% 

The form of >^Armstrong» s nasaagc 'is; deductive. BecAu^e he ^elie^s 

that ans\^^rs to^^alj. the major problems of today's world can be found in 

the scriptures, his presentations, are collections of reasons --appeals to 

understanding. The listener; may be deceived by the rationality of the 

approach and fail to perceive the underlying large doses of emotion^ 'It 

is tfj^reason-emotion dichotdmy* ^n the context of guile. Following the 

generalithesis, he' will ^rk thnJtgft several types of aifgumentative proof 

such as explanation, authority, generalization, analogy,- example, and 

^caus^r^ effecfto prove his, point. In many^instaripes, .his success depends 

upon* th^ establishment of an appear and e of knowledge ability^ ^listeners are 

^ ^ : J 

barraged by overwhelming, but biased, evidence. In other cgises he depends 
upon sensationalism — startling impressions.^^ 

As an instrument of procff, explanation is used throughout each broad- 
cast. Here, Armstrong's primary purpose is to explain the development of 
a thesj^or to elucidate the. Biblical text. , He uses explanation to develop 
uniMortant as well as important ideas, obvious ideas as well as those more 
obscure, and he uses it to provide background knowledge, conteittual infor- 
^atjton^ word etymology, and relationships between/ ideas. His deperiderice 
on e:qplaixation is consistent with, the approach reirealed in WCOG- booklets 
and brochureff* He described one of them in a broadcast, "saying it was "an 
obvious, easy, sin5)le, plain, straight-from-the-shoulder, rational, explan- 
ation. It is not deep and technical and scientific;, it^s not ever anybody 
•Head*" (April V)!^ Explanation is easy for Amstrong to use since 



chufch b*ias can be'iricorpbralied, "It is easy. for the listeae]? to accept 

• ••• » * ^ * * 

'since it comes from a sourfce who appears knowledgeable • ; ^ ' ^\ 

He also depends on authority; most often he cites the Bible, Whether 

he cites & specific ^f^rence, a ^enera^l -reference, or whether he parapttr^es 

it, his iiitention. appearg to. be*to have his listeaers read it, as he reveals 

in the following statement: "It is simple; you'don^t need to know Ore^; you ^ 

<IdTT*Vneed to know Jlebrewj you don't need^tb go to school; you don't neetf.to , . 

go to' a cd!rtain.-£hurch; you dpri^t need spTnione to come in and show you a lot -* 

• ' - ^ *^ , ^ ^ ^. 

of , funny 'signs; you don't need to stand in a particular positiori--one foot in ^ 

the grourid, one leg in the, air, hold your Vand up, cross your eyes, do any- 
thing— just read It." (Match l?-, 197 W • ' " . -V ' 

•in additimi to using the /Bible, ^hoj/ever. Gamer Ted also di^aws together ,i 
inf ohnaiion from a large variety "of *oth^r soUrQes-^of ten highly reputable 
and sometime s-^well-known — using'a sirqiTLaiT pattern* eac^^me he does this. 
In talking about ev#lution, Armstrong aid: "Karl Du^ibar^ in a book called- 
Historical Geology ' states, arid 1 jjuote, 'The study of embryology and,' compara- 
tiver anatomy- provides only pircumstknt^al evidence,! his words not mine^ 'of 
evolution J" (March. 2V, 197h) He also uses dictionaries and encyclopaedias—, 

^ especially Britannica and Amgricana -> * The objective .is to appear both well-read 
and well-documented' and it is achieved. His use of authority is ^specially * 
overwhelmingjbo the doctrinally-naive person/* because in addition to citing 

_jraany_ sources Armstrong's skillful e^qjlanation^of th^ meaning* of thoqfe ^ 
sourc'es is. at .first sight impressive and thorough-. .In this >my, too, he 
creates ^n impr^'ssioft of knowledge abjLlity. ^ <\ 

Armstrong is a3so prone to usipg generalizat^iop. He enjoys "the short 
startling generality that moves quickly to a climait^catches the listener 
unaware af^d then avariciously grasps his s€nse&: "^VJe live in a World that is . 



just like a |iAnt bomb "iflth a'shorji fuse ^ somebody hah already struck 
the match." (March^ 22, 197|i) Or he' might- s^y^ ."Let* s not claia we're ' ^ 
number one in Christianity when^^^e lead th*e» world in crime, -If ^d the-'world 
dn c^LVorce, lead 'the ^forld' in our tiid^us misuse and abuse o*f ^^J^ J.^d * on - 
yhich^we live*" (March 2h, 197h) will often use a generally; at ill -to 
Summarize a categoiy of .tadwledge*^ before furtJier^xeJaiiatioxi^^. . .v there- 
are c^rta^ laws' idiich enforce themselves upon science and over - which 
scitoceJi€^3lH • (March 23, 197l) TKe >rt)a:di sweeping* 

gjsnerali^atlontnat the listener m>ist'accept C|i faith, or prove by reading 
the Bible word-for-word, is also u^ed: *^God, doesn't say,, 'You must accept 
I exist on f^ith. • Th8re is no such scripture in the entirety of the Bible. 
(March 23, *1971^k He also uses the generalization; at times, to synthesize 
the 'ideas of a broadcast, or the*ideas at a particular step in his attempt 
^o reach closure on. a thesis'.* On^an impressiori^of k^j^^dgeability is 
) esft^blished,..genferaJizations of any type assume greater credibility, and 
the listener is more easily swayed b^ them. ^ . 

* ' AiTOstiinpg regards th# use of' analogy as a strong method of proof as 
well:, m is.gpod, pafhaps, to use' analogies, " he said, "I use analogies 
continually, trying prove a certain point or:to illustrate a lesson, ot; 

to get some point across I am talking about. ..." (March 25^ 1?7^) In 

• ' . „ / . . . ' . , ' 

onfe broadcast he talked about the people of Mexico,. C^nt^aJL^ ^d ^Scmth ' 

America. He. steady 1Ja(^^f?^eople,^n his wordsr ' - 



have talked about^ the giant or the Colossus tq the north and they 
^have. giVen^the anal^ like the eiepfiant 'and the mouse that share 
the same cagS and we, -of coursei 'are th^ elephant art} they, of course, 
are the mouse* And there *s just a 'l^ted little .bit of space here 
and the elephant sneezes and th^B^use gets blown around the room. 



0 

. • • . • • • 
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And the elephant moves his foot and the 'mouse is in tertror manning 
around wondering where to stands or where to sit, or where "t^ lie 
^ , 'down next. (March Zh, l^h) • ' ' 

•With the impression of knowled^ability secure, almost any similarity 
between uplike things sounds logical, and will 'generally go unqa«Btioned 
by the listener. » 

Bxan^les are frequently used as jfrmstrong /dra^ from the Bible, from 
the experiences of, others, abd from current events arid politics. He kmJws ^ 
their. value in holding attention. He also creates hypotJietical exanples 
to illustrate points. .He used the problems of • the Nixon administration anSi 

the then impending possibility of impeachment to support the statement, 

t. • 

"This world is in a crisis of government." He cited the Catholic Churclv 
to represent ^*the pyramid form of government. He provided the Garden of 
Bdfen as an example of a situation >*iere God was the ruler, the landowner, 
thfe Person* in charge. Examples,, especially those drawn from current events, 
aid in maintaining his appearance of knowledgeability. Considering the 
perceived knowLcdgeable-t^e from which such examples emanate, t^iey carry 
more than tl^ir share of the logical support of Armstrong' s, presentat^ion. 

Ahpther mode of proof Armstrong u'sef is cause-effect. Sometimes it 
is bri^f , at.^ her times •'extensive. Mo^t use pf cause-effect revol^/^s > 
around the pretl^e: be^us^of man's human nature, we are in trouble: "We 
own half of the world ^s automobile's and choke in the snpg as a result of 
it," (March 2I4; 1971)' is an "example of the short version. The more extten-^ 
sive — although not a^^xtended 'agi some instances.: "We're the biggest * \. . 
count ly the .world has ever^^een in some wajrs. VJhat we do %Aen*we cough 
causes people around the IJ^rld to^catch a cold. Vfe jnoV^ a little bit and 

^ • -^14 ^' 
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pther nations nearly topple. Vie h||e a little domestic crisis that might 



affect the ^cotton industry or the petro-chetalcal industry, the automobile • 
* industry^ and other countries have national calamities." C^^rch 2li, 197h) 
Again, just as ih hx9 use of generalization, he prefers to us,e caus^Jj^fect 
for its shock value, as a sensationalistic device. It is often how he uses 
his material that creates the guile. ^ "Shocking the socks off the publib" 
. should not be the role oT responsible persuaders in our society. 
, Many ox Armstrong^ statements are received as nptivatibnal by some 
listeners becfause they touch -them vdiere they ar?. He appeals to their ^ ' 
desire for happines^ aild to their fears'! In treating happiness, he uses / 
revise psychology, jnentioning the world >s problems and how there is^hope/ 
fw stir^val and true hAppines^. Supporting the prophecy that*". . • all 
these blessings shall 6ome^ on jfgu and overtake you . . ^ blessed shall ydTK 



_be-in the city^" Armstrong m'entions a variety of cities around the United 

i 

State? 'a"nc3 sicrs, "I hate all of th^m' . • .'I don'^t know of a city where I 
• ^ » 

can look at that city and say,7*0h, isn't* this city blessed?* . . you 

knoH, I^pity you poor people . • . you canU find cities in this wretqhed 

world of 6urs with their uglV old red-br;Lck auid brownstone apartments, and 

ugly ramshackle old build^gs decrepit inner-urban areas all falling into 

the ground whose old horrible tenement houses whose people have had to live 

in them " ^ (lfeth:h 29, 19l\x) His seemingly g^uine and straightforward 

'' . ' 

attaches on what he considers to be the deplorable conditions of our world * 

also strike a responsiv? chbrd, • The general tendency i^ to mention that 

which is negatj.ve, to develop it and to sensationalize it. • 

Appealing to feat is another sensational tactic' that is begui^g.* 

In. one i)x*oadcast, Armstrong spoke of Ms listeners* "eyes liquefying, their 

bodies vapo^^zing and their cities vanishing^- in a nuclear holocaust." The 

15 ■■ 
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21 ^ 
;"end time^'i he warned, *ere near, The words he chooses evoke fear. They 

. -* • 

ate purposely designed to startle the listener. Garner Ted exciises this by 

s^yiiigr, "I can't help it if1}od's word isT' shocking. •. . •» (April 3, 197h) 

Characterizing war, .he said it was a "Satanic, ugly, sinful^ Vretched, 

wicked, evil, rotten, abomin^ible exerqise of human beings killiYigHach 

./other." {March'19, 19Jh) -"Wretched" is ^an overused word, used three times 

in" a, single minute at one ppint. Such word^ as "nightmSirish madness," and-*^ 

"voracious devouring" also appear, designed toj^voke. f ear* In ohe progrSCfii 

he tal^pskJ of people "who are williog to rip and sftred and bite and devour 

- and claw one another over religious ant^onisms," (March ^2-29, 197W • \ 
* ^ ^ * 

Happiness is estaljlished as the state or condition that will replace fe^ ' • 

.as a positive reward for obeying God' s word. Such sensatfponal appeals to ^ 

i fear provoke uneasiness and cause some to seeW panaceas, <• The.se are people 

who are unable to perceive any other remedy for their pli^t — the poor, the 

♦ 

troubled/ the disenbhant^dy and yie worriers of any economic level. 

Armstrong also deyel&ps ethical proof through his mSssages. Although 

he ^spous^s the 'necessity for listeners to seek the af f innation. of his ideas 
» - ^ • - 

• through Biblical' suppoi*t, asking *them to do s5 is also a means of attaining 
intellectual integritjr. That \s, i^ adds to 'his credibility if he succeeds* 
in* convincing the audience that they will come- to th*e same conclusions he 
does if they would take ^the ^4-me* to investigate and prove ^jis points. Ethical 
proof ^ once established ,^^^llows him latitude in using himself for examples, 
and ttis'own word as the auV^ority^. . ^ . • ' " 

He develops the competency dimension of ethical proof when* he uses . > 
his father, his own length of service to the. Church, the 3mount of 1;ime 
given to jjie study of a problem, his pffers to lecture around, the worl<J, ' 
or the actual preser\tatipns he ha^mad^ to-la(4ge bodies of peopli an different 
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topics* He *also depends upon his contacts with '^reputable" people /tjo aid ^ 
his ethical appeal. In addition, high visibility contributes to ifie com- 
petency dimension, « - / O 

Anotlur technique '^ised in Armstrong's development of competency is ' • 

* ' ( - \ • ' 

the establishment of authoi^ity through superior knowledge. Concerning the 



existence of life on the moon, he once stamS^ •'M^ybe you can say I guessed 
right, tut 1 knew there wasn't /life on the moon/, and I'm not /a* scj.entist.' , 
I taiew there wasn't* %1 knew there wasn't even a germ up'theref. . .* (March 
^25, l?7li) This seemed to place Gamer Ted on a plain hi^hfer phan the mapn 

• / * • 

* scientists who took elaborate precautions to jprotect the peculation of thi& • 
' earth from contamination by moon germs* • He is forthri^t ia his .portrayal • 
of -himself as a sup^prior human being, 5ven tp one of the fOnner ministers 
of 'the Gjiurch he once replied that he was "special in the chjirch ; . . and . • 
above criticism. '*^^ ' \ ^ 

Because his words-and the proofs Jie uSes can "be verifi?3 in the 3ibie, ^ 
according to him, and because the listener can attain Vjerification by writing; 
vpr telephoning, Armstrong's trustworthiness,, the third dijnension of ethos, - 
IS at least superficially developed, '^-^ The sincerity wl^th which his message 
is conveyed adds to his. apparent honesty. On6 can be easily taken in by the ' 

^ genuine, -forthright, seemingly candid, hearty and earnest' approach displayed. 

' * # / t • ^ , ' 

F^m all. external appearance^, nig genferal reputation appears .strong— invinoibl 

^ \ . . ' . • ^ ' 

^^ddition. Garner Ted appears trustworthy" l)y si^staining ^n aii: of . 

Nibjectivity about his mission. Again, quoting ArrtetriJng^ ' j - * 

|So, we're going to give evo^ti6n a very" fair shake in 



this short JjRries pf programs. on the" subject. First,' we're going tq^ 



briefly describe the evidence and.objoctivd^ly explaiff.the interprets-^ 
tion of that evidence fxom the evolutionary point of view. Then we're 



't ' " ' f' 

going tp carefully arfalLyze trfe. evidence and explain the Biblical 
. ' point of view and finally let "you decide f or'yourself- just what that 
evidence shows, ^h, I may urge a certain conclusion, but Ingoing, _ ' 
im he -^ust as objective as it's possible to bejbn the' subject of 
. evolution. (March 23, 1971) ... , ^ ^ ' 

Bnphasis should ^be' placed on tl^ phrase,^ "Oh, I may urge a Certain conclu- 
sion"; fop^it could more accurately be stated, "Yes, I will urge a certain 
' conclusion." His objectivity aids in gaining trust, but, more importaatly, . 
T^t 'helps- listeners accept the message.. It is, . however, asserted objectivity- 
•which rests, again, on the extent to which Armstrong has secured the.impres- 
sion of khowledgeability with his^jidience.- It is objectivity a's ^percei^^d 
frgm Armstrong's biased^ viewpoint alone. ^ - ' . 

Armstrong also, appears trustworthy because he makes no pleas for 
money. The WCX)b has 'always^ been a voluntary tithe'-paying one, a belief 
supported by the scripture,. -"God has promised, sc ripturally , to prosper the 
tithe-payer. The tithing^ system is spread over a period of years whafeljy 
mosynembers give* the WOG 2$ tq, 30" percent of their income to support both 
the church and the college. ^'^ In the broadcasts, then, Armstrong offers - 
^material w£th "no cRirge" and, thus, disarms the listener who would _e5tpect 
. ---to pay Tor- the magazines, and booklets a[dyertised. As one source admitted, . 

'"In' an' era of incessant financial appeals from scores of religious and chari- 
■ lable organ^ations, it 'iag^ef rfeshing "to find an operation, that appears to 
• be completely nonmercenary.'^^, This serves to further convince th^-listener 
' .that Armstrong has nothing to gain from his .^he listener }s/ request for 

•further inCormationj thus, why shouldn't Armstrong be as objective pos- 
. sible? Once tha listener has granted some credit. to Gamer Ted,- thenjie 
^e listener?, as in the erase df any 'listener who has granted^- soirie credit 

' ' I ' : ' f> . • ■". ■ ■ 



to *an.exho2^C, '"is /Committed to' the ^asy extension dhKeihancement of that- 
crecJi'^"^^^ As Arrngtrdng^'S ethos i5 strengthened, he develop con- 

tionsvon his word alone Tor he -has becorrre the truth to his audi- 



tors and* the validator: of .their emotions."^ VM ' 



The. foorth and f in^l dimension of Jiis et^iical gpp^aX is dynamism. * His 
i»erSSage Is molded "toward the pon-church'^going public--pdto|ile who are not 

' *' ^ * ^ ' ' ^ • . ' ' - . ^ t- V • ' 

religTous^and may never attend church." ^he audience alB^c^ons^^ts of 
cchifusefj believers or people who already accept th^ Bible ^.law^ but who * 
do not- t^vfe a. f doused church allegi'ance. His "urbane profe^pi^tnalisrm" ! 

^ t , ^: " ^ ' v,, ' . ^ ' ' ' \ " 

';b\it the well-informed , and th^ very sophisticated tt^^e edge of ^ 
jdespaiij.-' Thes§ are people who car; appreciate it when Jje tJfa&jslates 
/"caiTOLt.mind^^ "meat headj\ (Macth 22, 197h) The anal^^es and com-, 

.pa'rid^hs |ir^"of^^ common variety and 'the Biblical quotations "^e ..cited , 
'with a fo reef til mat^er-ot-f actness. The message is understandab^^^^^^ause 
*it iV colloquii^, providing; it would seem,' a^cle'ar ei^mple^of liMS that 
^'speak ho guile -rather than lipp that give'fevidence of a con artAstTs^^aft. 

Armstrong's-^ language i-s characterized by qualities Bdwln Blae^,^in 
,his' l?o6k on AhetgAcal Criticism , ^ attributes to the. rhetoric of exho^ation. 
'Exlforfeation,' Black .explains,^ is "that tjrpe of discourse in wh{ch^ th^ istirring 



•o:^' an 'aiidieqcs'/s ew'tlons is a primary persuasive Arce."^ One of those 

^ . ' - . « 

(juaHtie^ is Ihe extensive usef of concrete plescriptibT*\ . In one p^grajJ^ ^ 
Armstrong ^tat^d: ^ ' ^ ^ ' . ^ ^ ) 

So today , we see the vaunted^^vernnTejnts^ policy of AM (antiballisifc , 
\ . missies) that' cost billidp^^f dollars, being scrapped and told noV? 

• that American cities don't l)ave any protection against international, 
• • interpontiijental ballistic missies, and so we're going to spend 

. additional billions and hundreds of ttillions^^eventually to mount a 

• • • 10 . ^ - • 



complejtrely indefensil^le, oiffens/ive system. of IBM^s. We ^ can already, 
kill ^very human^being pn. more' than $) worlds like^ ours, but we're 
still building more and {nore'and more to. have this n^ghtmSit^ish 
' .madness o^ a nuclear dertigrrerit absolute stalem&t*e^ between these big <; 
powers that can't eeem to dive together ,in piutual h$armony and peace* V 

. - ■ . • • •• ■ . V 

(March 22, 197h) . = A ' • * 

Concrete description is also netdceable in marqr^ of \he other exairplQS citi 
in this ;paper. Through it, Armstrong attempts .to have/ the listener under- 
* stand the severe* ^problems of the world for the purpbse of experiencing a j 
^trong affective response and, thus, stirring the emotions rather -than the 



^ 1> 

intellect. 



* His fast-moving, nervous/ antagonistic, penetrating style is littered ^ • 
wit-h vivid, readily .understood cliches that can be easily retained. Ebcgres-. : 
siens like, "America:- love It or leave it,'* or "America: change it or lose 
it," "praise the Lard and pass the ^ammunition," "turn the other cheek,", "love ^ 
your enemies," "we have^identif^ed^the enemy and he is us,"^d "there is 
polling surer than death and taxes," "kre scattered throughoujb his brbadcasts. 
The cliches, top, appear designed to add to the emotional fervor. 

, Because f^f 'his raie, his ability: to emphasize and drive home \iis 

' points,* and his sense of l^iming, hi*s deliVery^ adds to the prMesaifcf holding 
the listener' s^ attention, facilitatipg the listener*^ comprehension, apd. * 
making acceptance efesier,^ i!hrough Armstrong's delivery, the listener ^ 

. perce^es a high staie of excitefnentj he ma^ listen at first to discoyer 
the reasons for the excitement. The^ate, the intensity, and the pitch, 
suggest something is wrdrlg and as Bdwin Black ranarks ". . .we are alert 
%o discover what, to' learn if there is. danger to ourselves. "^^ It is the 
deliv^^ of alarm and sensationalism. • ' / - 



Armsti?otig's effectiveness attr:ibuted directly to the success of the 
public-broadcast message can be measuted, in part, by tfie growth of th^ 
entire WQOG en^r^rise. Founde<i in 1933 by Herbert W. Armstrong, the V/COG 
grew at*a rate of 305^ peryear ove^the/^ext 3^ years-^ It 'purchases* the ^ 

largest wattage of any radio jwrogram, worldwide —more than 50 million watts 

* * • 37 
of power weekly -reaching an estimated 100 million listeners."' Over 

eighty television .stations carried the televised broadcasts in 1973. The 
circulation of* The PTain Truth magazin&^txLiinbed to' over 3 milli<y:i in 1973*. 
Arfllassador Col^iege comprised thre'^e campuses: one in Pasadena, one in i 
Bracket Wood^ England, and one in Big Sandy^ ?6xas.^ Also, _ since 19^, 
6oii,576 students* have enrolled in the monthly Bible correspondence 

course sent out -to int.erested listenerts.^ ^ > . . 

Armstrong's effep^ depends oir a 'combination of factors. He reveals 
soroe senSte of physical prow'ess,*' verbal^facility, and popularity. Because 
he "is related to the elder Armstrong he 'conveys ione sense ^of "nobis birth" ^ 
and, too, a^irait^ to years of dedicated service. Add these factors to the 

/ • H 

unique blending of religious "evangelism" (the message), adverting (the 

» .. ■ • - ^ 

mode),' and the media (the medium) and one notes the potential for far more 

- ' * ■ 

inpressive results than realized thus *far. In addition, Armstrong tries to 

provide, the type of leadership "mature" men seek. Rather than being percei-ved 
-as one who is. strongly motivated by a lust J5r power, -he prefers td be 

» regarded like the prof essional' guide in mountain climbing, ",as supJ^or in 

' * LO 

hi? knowledge' and skiil in reaching the top of a- particular peak." 

The Annstrong crusads=has proven that its method of providing "truth" 
can be successful. From an historical perspective, it can be judged success- 
.ful by its rapid growth in size, numbers, and influence. Fft»ra a monetary 
point -o'f view, it can be judged successful by its annual income figures.- 

• ' ' ' * - J 
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.From ar\ "awareness" perspective, it can be judged successful by simply how 

•maiy .people in, the world recognize the existence, of the crusade and the 

nature of th'e Armstrong message. Fro-n a "convert" standpoint, hoWfeA*er', thp 

movement is weak in cpmparispn with other ^denominations—but still growing. 

This lattter fact ishould not detract from the general importance of 'the 

rusade and the methods its leaders use t6 spread "the word." 

. * . •, , ' 

• The guile consists of the alluring exterior. The ideas espoused by . 

Armstrong on the broadcasts are only faint shadows of .the doitnnes to 

which the, WCOG ascribes . The climactical organizational scheme leads one 

to a' single desirable oi3|jDrae —writing for WCOG li^terature wh^ tends to 

further beguile the reader. The inpressive^^cabulary used to evoke fear, 

^d promise happiness can easily dissuade and convince the^oc finally- rfalve 

person. Armstrong's overt and purposeful.'-declaratiojv of an ob;)^ctive and 

rational approach while engag^ in a subjective and emotiona> address is 

'also beguis^ing. The'pounding, driving delivery reveals strength and 

•sincerity; which, if taken at face value, without closely examining the 

ideas elaborated, canbe convincing in and of 'itself. It is the sensatign- 

.alism of religion. Mali. is "strongly disposed to accept convictions that 

vdli justify having experienced vivid feelings."^' How many people 

actually take the time to prove the ideas for themselves? Thus, Armstrong, 

ihe seducer, foists appearajnces on the unwary William G. Kelley, Jr., 

vir i^ing on "^etoric as Seduction," states', .' . rhetoric understood as 

' seJ^ionis fakery of the 'worst sort. . . ."^J^ To prevent oneself froni ' 

being counted among the naive .begotten requires an educated awareness; for 

Armstrong's is a guile that beget^. 
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Footnotes ' - . ' - 

^ A 

* 

•'■"Sex, Mohey> Doctrine Cited: 6 Ministers Quit Armstrong Religious Seot,J'' 

- - ' <♦ ' > 

Los Angeles / Times , February 2ii, 1971*, p, 18* 

m a lettet^'' po^tma'rked November 5, 197li, signed by Gamer Ted Ap:»mstrong» 
Another source stated that thef WMG netwG^rk included "70 TV, and over liOO 
radio statj^jfns," Al Stump, "Hanky-Panky and Revolt in the Worldwide Church 
of God," True, 55 (July 197W, 72. 

-^"Trouble in'the-Snpire," Time , 103 (March ii, 197ii)', 5^. Because of 
mounting costs. The Plain Truth 'magazine changed from a full-bolor- glossy' 
magazine format to a newspaper , style in 1975* ' . f 
^ime , lO^March.ii, 1971), 50.^ ^ ' ^ 

-^"Co-Workei?s." is the Armstrong term for those who undergird the work of the 

chirch by making monetary contributions^ They are church members and other 

interested people who have contirlbuted to the organization. 

%me, .103 (Marcini,^7ii) , 50. ^- . ^ 

7 

This Is the Worldwide Church of God (Pasadena, California: Ambassador 
College Press, 1972), pp. 18-19. No claim is made b^ the author for the ' 
accuracy of these figures. The reader should recognize, however, that they 
are the figures that are available • « 

^Los Angeles Times, February 2V, 197li, p. 19. Again, the author cannot 

vouch for the acc^acy of the figures, however, it is clear a la/ge number 

of people are affected in some capacity by< the Anrvstrong organization.. 
9 

^These concerns were selected because they are the factors that induce 

• * 

• 9% 

listeners to responds Thq^^^are, the obvious manifestations of "power**-- rOne 
persuasive force that creates a listener response. 
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^Joseph Martin Hopkins, "Jesus Qhose Paul- . . / Christfiknity Todsil. 
(December l?/l97l)*, 9. - The full title of 1jhe article is a 60-word qu(5tation 
from Herbert W. Arrastrcing. . _ 

^The word ^U-iterature" refers toy the material (magazines, pamphlets and 
^bopklets) provided by the WCOG. 

^For"- specific information on how people b^ciome member^ and what membership 

« 

in th'e World^de. Church or God means,, see William C. Martin, "The Plain Truth 
' About the. Armstrongs and The World Tomorrow," Harper's . 2l7 (July 1973), 7l-82^ 
^^Garner Ted Armstrong, quoted in James Morris, The Preachers (Ne^ York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1973), p. 361. ■ 

•^Plato. Phaedrus, trans. W. G. Helmbold and W. G. Rabinowitz (New York: 
» -,5 — ^ . , 

Bdbbs-Merrill, 1956), 260*, p. 16 as cited in William G. "Kelley, Jr., 
"Rhetoric As Seduction," Fnilosophy & Rhetoric . 6 (Spring 1973) > 73. The 
proof, for these' conclusions ■ is the author's listening to Armstrong prografts 
over the course of a year> The ccmclu&ions are those of the 'author. 
l^Gamer'Ted Armstrong,Vi^l 3, 197l, Proadcas^ACS; Chicopee-SpriYigfield, 
Massachiwetts. Future -references to broadcasts^ll be listed parentheti(3ally 
within the text by date only. All are quotations from Garner Ted Armstrong 
broadcast over WACB,. Chicope^-%)ringfield. 

- ■'■"Hopkins, Christianity* Today ; 7. 

^^Frederick Trautmann, "How The Truth Is Made Plain-. The Armstrongs and The ■ . 

Vforld Tomorrow;" Today' s Speech , 17 (November 1969), *12. 

- 1*8 ^ ■ ' 
•"■KTrautmann, li2. • » . 

[ ■•'■^The Autobiography of Herbert W. Armptron^ (Pasadena, Califtfrnia: Ambassador 
College, 1967), I, 33-3lt, 65-68.^ 

"^See.Alan H.' Monroe and Douglas Ehninger, Principles aid Types of Speech, 
Si^rth BJition (Glenview, 111.: Scott, Foresm<^n, 1967), p. 267. /" 



2%ome titles consist of a one or^tWo page printed sheet. Others afS book- 
lets ranging ^in size from 23 pages ( VJhich Day is the Sabbath of the New Test^- 
, inent, 1971) to 32lj pages S geaks Out o£i IThe New Morality , [ jSSh) . In 
the cou/se of- pursuing information over a three-year period, following most 
all suggestions provided via either the broadcasts, the course .of studJrT 
periodicals, or the actual ^published material- itself (which always suggests 
other* literature to send for), one could easily accumulate over 130 different 
titles - -excluding the periodicals themselves— The Plain Truth^ ^ Th^ Good News, 
and a newspaper intended for* members only, v • * 

^^This is the author's conclusion from ^a.Tipling more than a year of Amstrong 
broadcasts, . * * 

-2:^Time, 103 (March U, 197U), 50- . * > 

2Ustuinp, '^anky-Panky," True, 72. 

^^The author uses the word "superficially" becahee a crack may have occurred 
in G^er Ted Armstrong's ethical facade by articles appearing in the media 
concerning possible past moral and ethical indescretions^ See j|Garner Ted, 

, Armstrong^ Where Are You?" Time, 100 (May l5, 1972), 8?; TiTne,^103 (March 
li, 197li), 50; Los 'Angeles Times . February 2li, 197li, pp. l8-19j lx)uxs^ 
Pos.t ^ Di6patch > February. Z$, 191h, p. 6k. Furthem^re, recent controversxes 
have occurred over the interpretation of scripture. A partial list'^f ques- 
tions regarding^ doQtrinal issues ^ippeared in a JLetter to "friends -and brethren 
from Hilo B. Wilcox, a minister who wasi terminated and disfellows hipped from ' 
the WCOG: (l) "Could there be something wrong with a church organizational 
structure which causes its members to slander and blaspl»«e. the. name of a 
marked person?" '(2) "Could something be wrong with a system which alloHg 
one man to impose a Sunday Pentecost upon its members, bypassing its field 

*"%f ministry and still withholding ths proof?'' (For the previous hO years 
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the jrfOOG obseryed Pentecost on Monday and hati disfellpwship||fid members 

• ' * . [ s " ^ - . ' . ' ^ ' 

'who -had proven it should^ be on a "Sunday (3) • • Couy there be some . 

probieroaf vath a chUrch st^uctu2^e and its palicies that have imposed 't'he 

wn^ng application of scriptures to^ thousands* of d^vbrced and Remarried 

people?*' (li) Regarding Herbert W; Armstrong's use of the word "apostle" ^ 

in referring to himself, ^ • doesnH God warn Christians that the time 

' * ' « * , 

will come when men will claim, to have the -quaiL'if ications of an apostle?" 

a\ Regarding Herbert- W, Armstrong *s« concealment "from the mefnbership over. 

a period of years the alleged problem/ of his son, Garnet* Ted Armstrong," 

the latter states, '^»Isn*t there a great difference' between being FOBPIVEN 

. ^ , . ^ ; ^ 

for sins in the sight of God and Christians and being above reproach to th^gj 

% . ' ' * \ > ' 

which /s^c7 are without the church?" (6) -Could -there be pome problems with 
a church \mwilling to remove a minister (Garner Ted Armstrong) when the 
Bible proves "that a minister must have a good report outside th^ church, 
as well as inside of it," (7) "Isn' t^^;UlB»e something wrong with a church 
government which compromises some of its members iftto poverty because ^they ^ 
fe^l motivated ... to pay tfcre.^ithes?" (8) ,"Why doesn't the leadership 
of the WCOG apologise for the numerous errors ^n. prophecy over the past 
LO years?" ^^f'^y does the church continue to maintain tlijj^ doctrine of 
"church er^" except 1m keep»nembers from leaving the organizationr-since 
by leaving, the church maintains, they have no hope for* salvation? (lO) Why 
does Herbert W* Armstrong maintain the church as a government by dictator- 
ship when New Testament Scriptures forbid it? (11) Why are members of the • 
church told to accept everything they are told when God Holds you accountable 
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